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HINTS ABOUT PHRENOLOGY. 

The laws of hereditary descent figure largely in the plan which Dr. 
Spurzheim proposes as the perfecting process of mankind. Per- 
haps we cannot interest our readers more than by devoting this 
paper to an abstract of his views on the subject. 

Children participate in the bodily configuration and constitution 
of their parents, and also in their tendencies to particular manifes- 
tations of the mind, these being dependent on the individual parts 
of the brain. 

The qualities of the body are hereditary. There are family-faces, 
family-likenesses, and also single parts, such as bones, muscles, 
hair and skin, which are alike in parents and children. The dispo- 
sition to various disorders, as to gout, scrofula, dropsy, hydroce- 
phalus, consumption, deafness, epilepsy, apoplexy, idiotism, insa- 
nity, &c., is frequently the inheritance of birth. 

Children’ born of healthy parents, and belonging to a strong 
stock, always bring into the world, a system formed by nature to 
resist the causes of disease; while children of delicate, sickly pa- 
rents, are overpowered by the least unfavourable circumstance. 

Longevity depends more on innate constitution, than on the skill 
of the physician. Is it not then astonishing that this knowledge, as 
a practical piece of information, is not taught and disseminated 
among young people? Indeed it ought to be familiarly and gene- 
rally known. Even the unthinking must perceive that the enjoy- 
ments of life are rendered impossible, when diseases make their 
ravages in a family; and that love for the most part ceases, when 
poverty takes up its abode in the house. 

There are many examples on record, of certain feelings or intel- 
lectual powers, being inherent in whole families. Now if it be as- 
certained that the hereditary condition of the brain is the cause, 
Von, 1v—2 K 279 
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there is a great additional motive to be careful in the choice of a 
partner in marriage. No person of sense can be indifferent about 
having selfish or benevolent, stupid or intelligent children. 

But it is said that men of great talents often have children of lit- 
tle understanding, and that in large families there are individuals of 
very different capacities. 

As long as eminent men are married to partners of inferior capa- 
cities, the qualities of the offspring must be uncertain. The condi- 
tion of the mother is not valued as it ought to be, and yet it is a 
common observation that boys resemble their mother, and girls 
their father, and that men of great talents almost always descend 
from intelligent mothers. The physical education of both sexes 
deserves the greatest attention, and it is unpardonable to neglect 
that of girls. 

The degeneration of man is certain in families who intermarry 
among themselves. Uncles and wives, or first cousins, or cousins 
who commit this error for several generations, have no children, or 
their progeny is feeble in constitution of both body and mind. 

It is indeed a pity that the laws of hereditary descent are so much 
neglected, whilst, by attending to them, not only the condition of 
single families, but of whole nations, might be improved beyond 
imagination, in figure, stature, complexion, health, talents, and 
moral feelings. 

“It is probable,” says Dr. Rush, “that the qualities of body and 
mind in parents, which produce genius in children, may be fixed 
and regulated; and it is possible the time may come, when we shall 
be able to predict with certainty the intellectual character of chil- 
dren, by knowing the specific nature of the different intellectual 
faculties of their parents.”’ 

Three successive generations appear to be necessary to produce 
an effectual change, be it for health or disease. According to the 
laws of creation, therefore, it is said, that ‘‘the Lord visits those 
who hate him (those who do not submit to his laws) to the third and 
fourth generation;”’ namely, by their hereditary dispositions. 

Such causes as produce what is called the old age of nations, de- 
serve to be remarked. Luxury belongs to them, and its influence, 
if continued during several generations, weakens body and mind, 
not only of families, but of whole nations. 

The Greeks, as appears from their customs, philosophy, and legis- 
lation, had particularly in view the beauty and vigour of the human 
constitution. ‘As we,’’ says Plutarch, “ are anxious to have dogs 
and horses from a good breed, why should we marry the daughters 
of bad parents?”’ Plato spoke against marriages between relations. 
He, as well as Solon and Aristotle, considered also the age at 
which it was best to marry. The ancient philosophers commonly 
fixed it between eighteen and twenty-four for a woman, and between 
thirty and thirty-six fora man. It is often the case that women, 
who marry when very young, and bear a numerous family, become 
early victims to an exhausted constitution. ; 
It may be said that these considerations can never become prac- 
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tical rules of conduct for society at large. In the actual situation 
of things, perhaps this is true. But we must also admit that the 
laws of the Creator will not change to gratify our fancy. Ifwe will 
not submit to his dictates, we have no right to complain of being 
punished by unavoidable, though disagreeable results. 

Christian principles are not sufficiently exercised in society, yet 
it is not, on this account, considered superfluous to teach them; and 
he who loves mankind, will wish for their promulgation. Now the 
laws of hereditary descent are in the same situation. 

The Supreme Being gave us understanding that we might per- 
ceive these laws; and having perceived them, it is our first duty to 
obey them as His dictates; and having done so, we may then, and 
not till then, expect His blessing to attend us. The special obedi- 
ence to the natural laws of hereditary descent is an indispensable 
condition to the improvement of mankind; and nothing but ieno- 
rance, superstition, and prejudice can oppose it.—Ladies’ Mdga- 
ze. 





THE USE OF ALMANACS. 

There are few things, in which a man may find more room for 
speculation than an almanac. There is scarcely a family, however 
ignorant and indigent, without one copy hanging constantly in 
sight, and yet there is no production the contents of which fewer 
persons understand. The sense it contains is not only abstruse 
and remote from common apprehension, but it is exhibited in the 
most scientific and conscise form. Figures, initials, symbolical 
characters, and half words every where abound. A stranger who 
should meet, in every hovel, with a book, in which the relative po- 
sitions of the planets, the diurnal progress of the sun through the 
zodiac, the lunar and solar eclipses, the wanderings of Sirius, Arc- 
turus, and the Pleades; of Occulus, Tauri, and Spica Virginis, 
are described in a way the most technical imaginable, would bé 
apt to regard us as a very astronomical and learned nation. 

That the volume should be bought annually by every family; 
should be considered as an indispensable piece of household furni- 
ture; be so placed as to be always at hand, are facts that would 
make this inference extremely plausible. He would be not a little 
surprised to discover, that the book is bought for the sake of that 
which the memory and skill of children would suffice to find out; 
of that which costs the compiler nothing more than the survey of a 
former almanac, and a few strokes of his pen; and that these cele- 
brated computations, these mystic symbols, this adjustment of cer- 
tain days to certain holydays, are neither attended to nor under- 
stood, in this country, by one in ten thousand. The eye roves over 
them, but the question, what do they mean? never, perhaps, enters 
the mind. Being accustomed to meet in an almanac with certain 
figures and arrangements, we are dissatisfied if we find them ab- 
sent—while a book of this kind being compiled and published anew 
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every year, we take it for granted, that every new year demands a 
new almanac. 

Habit will account for the continuance of a certain practice, but 
not for its origin. Oné would be naturally led to think, that when 
almanacs were first inverted, mankind were more conversant with 
the stars than at present; that every cottager was interested in the 
planetary revolutions; in the places of the moon; in the solar pro- 
gress, and in the birth days of hermits and of confessors. This is 
partly true: but the source of curiosity respecting the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, was merely a belief that the incidents of hu- 
man life were connected with these changes. That tract in the 
heavens which the sun apparently passes through in a year, was 
called the Zodiac, and was divided into twelve portions which were 
called signs, and each of which received a fantastic name. A close 
connection was imagined to exist between the different portions of 
the human body and these signs of the Zodiac. Hence it was ne- 
cessary to state minutely the zodiacal place of the sun, that men 
might be aware of the accidents to which they were most liable at 
certain seasons, so that they might avoid or remedy them. The 
frontispiece of an almanac commonly exhibited a figure, with lines 
passing from it, exhibiting the supposed connection between the 
constellations and the human organs; and this frontispiece is still 
very frequently retained. 

Stellar influence, though strong, was rightly supposed to be infe- 
rior to that of the planets. The relative position of the fixed stars 
is apparently ies mig Not so that of the planetary bodies: 
hence curiosity was busy in ascertaining the places of the latter, 
the prosperous and adverse state of man being supposed to be 
swayed by the oppositions and conjunctions of these orbs; and 
hence compilers of almanacs bestowed particular attention on this 
circumstance. There was atime when festivals and religious ob- 
servances were almost universally connected with the anniversaries 
of the births of apostles and martyrs. It was, therefore, necessary 
to inform the public when these anniversaries occurred. A change 
of religion has takén away this necessity, at least from the .great 
mass of the population in our own country. Swithen, Margaret, 
Magdalen, Michael, and Denys are names which the generality of 
reulene overlook. They never dream of making a distinction be- 
tween the days opposite to which these names appear and other 
days. To us, therefore, or at least to most of us, their insertion is 
wholly useless and impertinent, but still they are annually printed, 
and their omission would create, perhaps, in mariy; surprise and 
disappointment, if not disapprobation. | 

It can scarcely fail to occur, that almanacs might be made the 
instruments of much general improvement. Custom has introduced 
them into every family. There is generally a space set apart for 
miscellaneous information, and in filling this space the compiler is 
at liberty to exercise his own judgment. The popularity of alma- 
nacs will thus afford him an opportunity of imparting wholesome 
truths to thousands, whose audience he could never hope to obtain 
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in any other way. Inthe form of tables, and in the place of much of 
what is now introduced uselessly, facts in physical and moral science 
might be happily substituted: What is now occupied by Crispin 
and Gregory; by the perigee arid apogee of the moon; by the ris- 
ings and descents of Sirius and Arcturus, and by the vagaries of 
the planets, might surely be supplied with much more useful matter. 
The happiness of mankind depends, not so much upon the progress 
which the sciences, abstractly considered, have made, as on the 
diffusion of the knowledge which already exists. A thousand truths 
are to be found in the recorded meditations of the wise, of which 
mankind have profited nothing, because, in general, they remain 
ignorant of their existence. It seems that the man who employs 
himself in contriving and executing schemes for making simple, in- 
telligible, and concise, the sciences in their present state of im- 
provement; in making cheaper and more commodious; in clothing 
in more popular and attractive forms, and putting into the posses- 
sion of a greater number, the knowledge already acquired, and 
which is most conducive to their welfare, is, in certain respects, 
even a greater benefactor to society, than he who is merely content 
with advancing the various branches of physical and moral know- 
ledge to perfection, by solitary experiments and closet speculations. 
There can scarcely be conceived an instrument more useful in dif- 
fusing useful knowledge, or an opportunity more favourable to the 
dissemination of truth and happiness than what an almanac affords. 

The advantages of this expedient have not been overlooked en- 
tirely. In Germany it has been more extensively employed than 
elsewhere. History, botany, mineralogy, agriculture, and domes- 
tic economy, have all been moulded into this form, and with admi- 
rable skill and efficacy. 

Had the author of the foregoing highly judicious remarks, the 
celebrated Charles B. Brown, survived a few years longer, he 
would have been pleased to find his suggestions in relation to the 
contents of an almanac acted upon to a very considerable extent in 
this country. We have now our Health almanac, our Temperance 
almanac, our Agricultural almanac, and many others, the matter of 
which is admirably adapted to convey useful knowledge to almost 
every class of society—placing it thus in the hands of thousands 
whom, but for these publications, it would perhaps never have 
reached. 





THE POTATOE. 

The introduction of the potatoe into general use as an esculent 
vegetable, is one of those events; which, though scarcely noticed 
upon the page of history, is nevertheless of the first importance, 
from the influence it has had in promoting the comforts, the 
health and the happiness of a very large portion of the human 
family. 

Cultivated with but little trouble under almost every variety of 
climate affording by the most simple processes of cookery a cheap, 
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palatable, wholesome and nutritious food, the potatoe may be deno- 
minated emphatically the Bread of the Poor; it is in truth almost 
the only substitute for the farimaceous grains: while, also, for the 
tables of the rich it furnishes a delightful vegetable, that has the 
peculiar recommendation of never being out of season. 

The potatoe is a native of Peru, and was first carried to Europe 
in 1486, by Sir Francis Drake. It was not, however, until about 
the commencement of the seventeenth century that its introduction 
as an article of food can be said to have taken place. It was at 
first planted in a few private gardens as an object of curiosity: but, 
its importance under many points of view soon became evident, to 
the intelligent part of the community, and every encouragement 
was afforded by them to its cultivation in England, Germany and 
Holland. It was nevertheless long before the poorer classes, to 
whom the greatest amount of benefit was to accrue from the adop- 
of the potatoe as an article of diet, could be induced to make use of 
it in preference to their ordinary, unpalatable, unnutritious, and 
often unwholesome bread; with which even they were in general 
but imperfectly supplied. 

In France, the prejudices against the use of the potatoe as food 
were more violent and of longer duration than in almost any other 
country. It was accused in some provinces of causing the preva- 
lence of severe and fatal diseases and other imaginary evils. So 
violent was, in consequence, the opposition to the cultivation of the 
ponents that the Comptroller-general thought proper to consult the 

aculty of medicine at Paris upon its wholesomeness as food. Af- 
ter cautiously examining the subject, the faculty made a report 
highly favourable, and calculated to dissipate all apprehensions. It 
was not, however, until the king, Louis XV. wore a bunch of the 
potatoe flowers in his button hole in the midst of the court on a day 
of public festivity that the popular prejudices gave way. The peo- 
ple then for the first time obsequiously acknowledged the usefulness 
of the gift they had received, and the cultivation of the potatoe and 
its use as a staple article of food soon became universal. Thus in 
the introduction of the potatoe into France, as in many other things, 
the influence and favour of the king was able to effect in a day, 
what reason and philosophy had failed to do after a labour of many 

ears. 
: Corn itself was not of more importance to ancient or to modern 
Egypt than the potatoe is at the present moment to nearly the 
whole world. Not only does it constitute one of the most whole- 
some, nutritious, and at the same time the most economical of the 
vegetable aliments, but it is capable of being applied to other im- 
portant uses in the arts. From its stalk in Austria is manufactured 
a cottony flax—the haulm has also been converted into paper. In 
Sweden sugar is extracted from the root. Bakers in Germany 
convert the pulp of the potatoe into yeast for their bread. In the 
same country three different kinds of cheese are prepared from po- _ 
tatoes. A fine size may be also obtained from them which will 
answer nearly all the purposes of that in common use. By com- 
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bustion the different parts of the potatoe yield a very considerable 
amount of potash. Its apples when ripe, ferment and yield vinegar 
by exposure, or alcohol by distillation. Its tubercles, made into a 
pulp, are a substitute for soap in bleaching. By different manipu- 
lations, the potatoe likewise furnishes two kinds of flour, a gruel, 
and a parenchyma, which in times of scarcity may be made into 
bread, or applied to increase the bulk of bread made from grain, 
and its starch, besides being applicable to all the uses for which 
the latter is used, is little, if at all, inferior to arrow root. Such 
are the numerous uses to which this important plant is capable of 
being applied. 

The constituent parts of the potatoe are a dry mealy powder or 
starch as in grain; a fibrous matter, of a grey colour, similar to the 
roots of other herbs, and a mucilage resembling that of most escu- 
lent vegetables. By the precess of boiling, these parts become 
intimately blended, have their solubility increased, and are conse- 
quently more readily digested in the stomach. The dry mealy kinds 
of potatoe are the most wholesome, and the best mode of cooking 
them is either that of boiling or roasting. To render potatoes per- 
fectly palatable, and to increase their wholesomeness much care is 
requisite in boiling them—it is especially important after they are 
sufficiently cooked, to pour off the water in which they have been 
boiled, and evaporate the remaining moisture, by replacing the 
vessel containing them, upon the fire. This renders them remarka- 
bly dry and mealy. 

Notwithstanding the potatoe affords the chief nourishment of the 
labouring classes in many parts of the world, and its wholesome- 
ness and alimentary properties are evinced by the bodily strength, 
health and vigour of those who subsist chiefly upon it, yet, in pro- 
portion to its bulk it affords a less amount of nutriment than wheat 
and some of the other grains. The potatoe is never an unwhole- 
some food, to persons in full health, excepting when reared in an 
improper soil, badly preserved, improperly cooked, or eaten to ex- 
cess. Persons, however, it is proper to remark, whose digestive 
powers are impaired, will find the potatoe often to disagree with 
them, more especially when it is mashed or fried. 





THE HYPOCHONDRIAC. 


Behold yon grumbling, waspish, discontented fellow—whom no- 
thing diverts, but every thing displeases.—Hark to his croaking 
voice condemning mirth and cheerfulness as folly, and the serenity 
of contentment as the dream of ignorance. He looks abroad upon 
the light of nature but smiles not; he enters within the domestic 
circle, but its simple and innocent pleasures fail to cheer him. 
To him all is dark and gloomy, all is deceitful and insincere. The 
brightest talents—the most zealous philanthropy, the purest virtue, 
are in his eyes nothing, worse than nothing—superficial preten- 
sions—hy pocritical cant—the perfection of cunning. And who is 
this person? He is a being blessed with friends—with competence 
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with talents, and we may add with a heart formed to delight in the 
happiness of his fellow man. But how came he reduced to this 
state of partial insanity? By his own folly!—He ate and he drank, 
despising the unsophisticated appetites that nature had bestowed 
upon him and turning a deaf ear to the admonitions of reason and 
experience. He lived a life of luxury in every sense. A want 
never existed with him, for all his wants were provided for before they 
could possibly be felt.—In the fullest meaning of the phrase he 
courted ease—exemption from toil—exemption from thought—from 
care, almost from exertion—and he is now as you behold him—a 
hypochondriac! His disease is one which gives more trouble to 
the physician, and inflicts a greater amount of suffering upon the 
patient than almost any other. It is a perfect disorganizer of the 
republic of the mind; which all who are friends to order and who 
delight to hehold cheerful faces and contented minds should join in 
banishing from the world. When once it gains influence, farewell 
happinese, farewell tranquility. The legislative power of reason is 
opposed and suspended. The executive of the will weakened and 
interrupted in its office. It is a complete grumbletonian—views 
every thing on the dark side, sets nothing to rights, but is forever 
muttering every thing is going to ruin. A sad companion this to be 
chained to day and night—in public and in private. Let common 
sense prescribe a remedy. All diseases should be checked in the be- 
ginning. Hypochondriasis, like faction, should be silenced in its first 
murmurs. Like a young lover, it makes timid approaches at first. 
It is an enemy of the cowardly kind, and seldom appears in front of 
its prey, but attacks covertly and commonly brings up the rear of 
our misfortunes or our follies. On its first appearance, ‘resist it,” 
and like satan, it will “flee from thee.”’ eis think, because it 
is sometimes the companion of great men, and brilliant talents, it 
must be admitted into your closets, or follow you into company.— 
Haye some regard for the bsppiness of your friends, if not for your 
own, and you will court by every means the possession of cheer- 
fulness, rather than give way weakly to this gloomy fiend. Hypo- 
chondriasis is the eclipse of the mind. When we see a bright cha- 
racter benighted with this malady, we are apt to think some evil 
planet rules, and wish ourselves spectators of a more pleasing sight— 
it is not easy to find one more disagreeable. Beware of “ Seylla 
and Charybdis:’’ steady prudence sails between them, and is sel- 
dem molested by this harpy. Immoderate grief, or excessive joy, 
too much care or too great security, invite the gloomy guest. Raise 
the voice to too high a pitch and it loses its powers; so it is with 
the mind. One extreme commonly follows another; and hypochon- 
driasis is apt to follow all extremes. Recollect that the frame of man 
was made for motion, and that its springs loose their elasticity 
when they remain too long quiesent, and this disorder finds him 
an easy prey. But it is by the stomach that hypochondriasis most 
commonly invades the system,—Beware of the dainty dish—the 


sparkling glass—the poisoned bowl. Let not prudence and mode- ~ 


gation ever sleep when the cloth is spread and the feast displayed. 
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They who at table are off their guard, will become the victims most 
assuredly of the gloomy, cruel fiend, hypochondriasis. Industry and 
innocent amusement, prudence and temperance are the greatest 
friends to health and happiness, and the most formidable enemies 
to this disorder. Ifthe complaint threatens to approach, we would 
recommend, every clear morning, a sight at the rising sun, always 
moderate exercise, nutritive food, and cheerful company. Never in- 
dulge solitude: hypochondriasis, like the assassin, seeks the solitary 
victim. Do not think to drown it with much wine, nor strong 
drink—drowning melancholy with liquor, is like giving an importu- 
nate beggar money to get rid of him—he may make a bow, and 
leave you to-day; to-morrow he will attack you with double confi- 
dence. 





OBSERVATIONS ON ANIMAL MAGNETISM.—By M. Anprat. 


M. Anprat, in his lectures on pathology, now in course of deli- 
very, recently made some observations on animal magnetism, an 
excellent account of which, freed from mere extraneous matters, 
we subjoin. It is taken from the number of the Gazette des Hopi- 
taux, of March 2d. 

The extatic paroxysm, said the Professor, may be voluntary; it 
may shew itself independently of an external influence: it may also 
shew itself in an individual, through the influence of another per- 
son, exercising certain acts with a view to its production. To ex- 
plain the phenomena, two hypotheses have been advanced: accord- 
ing to some, they are all the result of a heated imagination, while 
others have recourse to an invisible imponderable agent, which 
they call “ :nagnetic fluid,” and which is held by most to be nothing 
else than the fluid which is regarded as the cause of common elec- 
trical, and electro-magnetic phenomena. 

Wishing to be guided by facts alone, in this difficult discussion, 
M. Andral selected two of the cases recently published, and pos- 
sessing all the conditions which render their authenticity unques- 
tionable. The first related to an instance of spontaneous somnam- 
bulism, which occurred in Italy towards the close of 1832, and 
appeared in the Bulletin of Medical Sciences of Bologna. The 
narrative runs as follows:— 

‘st Case.—A cook, of Bologna, of nervous temperament, 24 
years of age, born of healthy parents, and having never suffered 
from any serious disease, presented himself at the Hospital Della 
Vita, September 5, 1832, after the eighth paroxysm of convulsions, 
which had come on in the following manner. For some time vari- 
ous rather severe disappointments had rendered him more irritable 
than usual, when, on the 2Ist of July of the year above-named, he 
had occasion to render his assistance for several hours to an hys- 
terical person, who had seized him by the arm with so much force 


that he had not been able to disengage himself during the whole of 


the above period. The impression made by this accident was such 


that he experienced from the momeat of its occurrence general un- 
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with talents, and we may add with a heart formed to delight in the 
happiness of his fellow man. But how came he reduced to this 
state of partial insanity? By his own folly!—He ate and he drank, 
despising the unsophisticated appetites that nature had bestowed 
upon him and turning a deaf ear to the admonitions of reason and 
experience. He lived a life of luxury in every sense. A want 
never existed with him, for all his wants were provided for before they 
could possibly be felt.—In the fullest meaning of the phrase he 
courted ease—exemption from toil—exemption from thought—from 
care, almost from exertion—and he is now as you behold him—a 
hypochondriac! His disease is one which gives more trouble to 
the physician, and inflicts a greater amount of suffering upon the 
patient than almost any other. It is a perfect disorganizer of the 
republic of the mind; which all who are friends to order and who 
delight to behold cheerful faces and contented minds should join in 
banishing from the world. When once it gains influence, farewell 
happiness, farewell tranquility. The legislative power of reason is 
opposed and suspended. The executive of the will weakened and 
interrupted in its office. It is a complete grumbletonian—views 
every thing on the dark side, sets nothing to rights, but is forever 
muttering every thing is going toruin. A sad companion this to be 
chained to day and night—in public and in private. Let common 
sense prescrive aremedy. All diseases should be checked in the be- 
ginning. Hypochondriasis, like faction, should be silenced in its first 
murmurs, Like a young lover, it makes timid approaches at first. 
It is an enemy of the cowardly kind, and seldom appears in front of 
its prey, but attacks covertly and commonly brings up the rear of 
our misfortunes or our follies. On its first appearance, ‘‘ resist it,” 
and like satan, it will “‘ flee from thee.” Never think, because it 
is sometimes the companion of great men, and brilliant talents, it 
must be admitted into your closets, or follow you into company.— 
Have some regard for the happiness of your friends, if not for your 
own, and you will court by every means the possession of cheer- 
fulness, rather than give way weakly to this gloomy fiend. Hypo- 
chondriasis is the eclipse of the mind. When we see a bright cha- 
racter benighted with this malady, we are apt to think some evil 
planet rules, and wish ourselves spectators of a more pleasing sight— 
it is not easy to find one more disagreeable. Beware of “ Scylla 
and Charybdis:’’ steady prudence sails between them, and is sel- 

dem molested by this harpy. Immoderate grief, or excessive joy, 

too much care or too great security, invite the gloomy guest. Raise 

the voice to too high a pitch and it loses its powers; so it is with 

the mind. One extreme commonly follows another; and hypochon- 

driasis is apt to follow all extremes. Recollect that the frame of man 

was made for motion, and that its springs loose their elasticity 

when they remain too long quiesent, and this disorder finds him 

an easy prey. But it is by the stomach that hypochondriasis most 

commonly invades the system.—Beware of the dainty dish—the 

sparkling glass—the poisoned bowl. Let not prudence and mode- 

ration ever sleep when the cloth is spread and the feast displayed. 
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‘They who at table are off their guard, will become the victims most 
assuredly of the gloomy, cruel fiend, hypochondriasis. Industry and 
innocent amusement, prudence and temperance are the greatest 
friends to health and happiness, and the most formidable enemies 
to this disorder. Ifthe complaint threatens to approach, we would 
recommend, every clear morning, a sight at the rising sun, always 
moderate exercise, nutritive food, and cheerful company. Never in- 
dulge solitude: hypochondriasis, like the assassin, seeks the solitary 
victim. Do not think to drown it with much wine, nor strong 
drink—drowning melancholy with liquor, is like giving an importu- 
nate beggar money to get rid of him—he may make a bow, and 
leave you to-day; to-morrow he will attack you with double confi- 
dence. 


OBSERVATIONS ON ANIMAL MAGNETISM.—By M. Anprat. 


M. AnprRat, in his lectures on pathology, now in course of deli- 
very, recently made some observations on animal magnetism, an 
excellent account of which, freed from mere extraneous matters, 
we subjoin. It is taken from the number of the Gazette des Hopi- 
taux, of March 2d. 

The extatic paroxysm, said the Professor, may be voluntary; it 
may shew itself independently of an external influence: it may also 
shew itself in an individual, through the influence of another per- 
son, exercising certain acts with a view to its production. To ex- 
plain the phenomena, two hypotheses have been advanced: accord- 
ing to some, they are all the result of a heated imagination, while 
others haye recourse to an invisible imponderable agent, which 
they call ‘‘ magnetic fluid,” and which is held by most to be nothing 
else than the fluid which is regarded as the cause of common elec- 
trical, and electro-magnetic phenomena. 

Wishing to be guided by facts alone, in this difficult discussion, 
M. Andral selected two of the cases recently published, and pos- 
sessing all the conditions which render their authenticity unques- 
tionable. The first related to an instance of spontaneous somnam- 
bulism, which occurred in Italy towards the close of 1832, and 
appeared in the Bulletin of Medical Sciences of Bologna. The 
narrative runs as follows:— 

First Case.-—A cook, of Bologna, of nervous temperament, 24 
years of age, born of healthy parents, and having never suffered 
from any serious disease, presented himself at the Hospital Della 
Vita, September 5, 1832, after the eighth paroxysm of convulsions, 
which had come on in the following manner. For some time vari- 
ous rather severe disappointments had rendered him more irritable 
than usual, when, on the 21st of July of the year above-named, he 
had occasion to render his assistance for several hours to an hys- 
terical person, who had seized him by the arm with so much force 
that he had not been able to disengage himself during the whole of 
the above period. The impression made by this accident was such 
that he experienced from the moment of its occurrence general un- 
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easiness and aching of the lower extremities. On the 15th of Au- 
gust, that is, twenty days after the accident, he fell into the follow- 
ing state: convulsions, of a violent description, appearing always at 
the same hour, and having the same duration, being, by his own 
account, similar to those which he still continues to have in the 
hospital. The attack is usually ushered in, either by somnolence, 
or by troubled sleep the preceding night, and also by a sensation 
as of a drop of cold water falling upon his heart every quarter of an 
hour. This sensation generally manifests itself at the approach of 
day: it isthe avant courier of the fit, and ceases some little time 
before this begins. He has for some hours before a sense of weight 
at the back of the neck, whence there stretches circularly to the 
forehead a painful sensation, as of a bandage compressing the tem- 
ples, and which continues even after the paroxysm. Then, at a 
quarter past 11 s.m. he experiences coldness of the feet, which ex- 
tends by degrees to the knees; in a quarter of an hour more the 
sight begins to be troubled; ringing is heard in the ears; a bad 
taste is experienced in the mouth; and there is a numbness of all 
the senses. Trembling of the lower extremities comes on, which 
by degrees extends to the trunk and upper limbs: a kind of oscilla- 
tion of all the muscles; and we should say, from the appearance 
they present externally, that this pervaded all their fibres. The 
muscles of the face are ‘excepted. The respiration is panting, and 
the circulation very much hurried, with strong action of the heart. 
This aggregation of symptoms, which we shall call the prodrome, 
increases by degrees, until, at the end of half an hour, the circula- 
tion becomes stronger and more irregular; the respiration more 
embarrassed; the extremities cold, as those of a dead body; and 
the trembling so violent that the patient would fall out of bed if he 
were not held. At this moment, that is to say exactly at noon, he 
feels as if struck by a jet of cold water, projec ted with force against 
his forehead; he makes a very deep inspiration, and becomes in- 
stantly insensib le to external objects; he then merely utters horri- 
ble cries, followed by irregular contractions of the face, which had 
previously been in repose; the countenance also becomes covered 
with viscid perspiration. 

Such was the condition of this patient when seen by Dr. Ceni in 
the hospital Della Vita; the first paroxysm which he had after his 
admission being the ninth from the commencement of the attack.— 
All appeal to the ear had become utterly useless, but the patient 
replied, and the convulsions ceased when the vibrations of sound 
were directed upon the epigastrium and the neighbourhood of the 
apex of the heart, a phenomena which attracted “the earnest atten- 
tion of M. Ceni, and induced him as well as another physician and 
many. spectators, to repeat the experiment in various ways, and at 
different times. 

Second Case.—The second case quoted by M. Andral was taken 
from the inaugural dissertation of Dr. Filassier, an eleve interne of 
the hospital. This thesis, having for its title, ‘‘ Considerations on 
Animal Magnetism,” was sustained in 1832. The author did not 
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know any thing of magnetism except from the article by M. Ros- 
tan, inserted in the Dictionnaire de Medicine. He was not incre- 
dulous, but sceptical [pas incredule, mais sceptique.’”] He one 
day took as the subject of experiment an interne of the hospitals, 
who was opposed to the doctrine of magnetism, and he produced on 
him the phenomena described below:— 

I magnetised him (says M. Filassier) during twenty minutes: at 
first he experienced some stretching and yawning; his eyelids 
closed; the muscles of the body became relaxed; his respiration 
snoring; his head dropped to the left side; his face grew turgid; 
then, after a short time, he burst into a sardonic laugh, and groans 
of such a kind as led me and one of the bystanders to think that he 
was making game of us; but we were grievously undeceived, for 
his skin became covered with a cold and viscid perspiration; his 
pulse became rather more frequent, small, and irregular; his face 
was lengthened, greatly changed, and became blue; his head and 
body were drawn back by tetanic spasms; his breathing rattling, 
like that of a dying person, accompanied by convulsive hic-cough 
and moaning. My perplexity at this moment may be imagined—I 
cannot express what I suffered; I had magnetised for the first time, 
and knew not what remedy to apply. I suspended my operations, 
but still the symptoms increased to an extent that made me tremble. 
Among a thousand other thoughts which passed through my mind, 
that of continuing with more vigour than before the action I had 
begun to exercise, was the strongest. I did accordingly recom- 
mencc with redoubled energy, and the phenomena above described 
passed into a profound collapse. I placed my victim on a bed, and 
waited with anxiety for the result, having my hands in his. The 
fainting lasted a quarter of an hour, after which he gradually came 
to himself, when his first words were, “you have made me horribly 
ill; I never suffered so much in my life; however, the effects have 
been extraordinary, and you must begin again.”’ I was stupified, 
and refused, but he insisted with such earnestness that I was forced 
to consent. Yielding, however, to the fatigue which resulted from 
the violent efforts I had made, and still more influenced by reason, 
which pointed out the necessity of employing a proceeding different 
from the former, I exerted my volition with less intensity; I moved 
my hands with more gentleness and calmness; there was developed 
in me a timid benevolence and solicitude for my friend, whom I had 
made to suffer, and whom I wished to spare further uneasiness. His 
eyelids closed as before; a complete abandonment spread over all 
his muscular frame; his countenance became tumid, and assumed 
an expression of happiness difficult to describe; his skin was cov- 
ered with a soft and gentle perspiration; his respiration became 
slow, deep, and calm. The words, ‘‘ what happiness!—one cannot 
be happier in Paradise,” burst from him. These expressions made 
me laugh, and this produced over his entire frame a general im- 
pression of suffering. ‘ You hurt me,”’ said he: I ceased, and the 
phenomena were suspended, occasioning uneasiness on his part, 
but were reproduced by my renewing the saine actions as before, 
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which at length induced a gentle sleep, from which he spontane- 
ously awoke at the end of twenty minutes. There remained some 
general lassitude and uneasiness, which were dissipated by a little 
repose at first, and followed by a turn or two in the open air. — 

I cannot attribute these phencmena to the influence of imagina- 
tion; indeed, they manifested themselves in a young man of a grave 
and logical mind, a physician, and above all, an unbeliever. They 
were produced by a medical man and a sceptic. 

Here, then, said M. Andral, are two capital cases, and which 
may admit of important application. The cause, under the influ- 
ence of which the phenomena were produced, is evidently complex. 
In the first place, the imagination appears to have a large share in 
the effect; and we ought also to take into account the frictions in 
the course of the nerves. Who has not witnessed the effect of 
tickling, on irritable individuals? Again, in the former instance, 
we perceive that instinct of imitation which plays so important a 
part in the production of certain nervous affections. Nevertheless, 
this tripple influence does not suffice to account for all the pheno- 
mena presented by the subjects of the preceding cases. Must we 
then admit besides a magnetic influence in a particular agent? M. 
Andral candidly confessed that he had no fixed opinion on this 
point. 

As to the rest, the existence of the phenomena of ecstacy is in- 
contestible; to this is to be attributed the history of the mysteries, 
the oracles, the sybils, the pythonoses of Egypt and of Greece. In 
the middle ages they appeared again, but under the name of sorce- 
ries and demoniacal possession. ‘The nuns of Loudun present us 
with analogous phenomena as well as the protestants of Cevennes, 
who fled before the persecution of Louis XIV. More recently 
these phenomena were seen under the guidance of Mesmer and the 
lordly patronage of Busang. Epidemic at different periods, they 
now appear sporadically. Many persons have occupied themselves 
with the subject, and in Germany there are several clinical institu- 
tions for magnetism. Have all the learned men who have directed 
their attention to the investigation been imposed upon by their illu- 
sions? It is, said M. Andral, what we cannot believe. The 
learned lecturer thinks, after mature reflection and much reading, 
that with many shameful practices and infamous juggleries, there 
are to be found and to be studied certain perturbations of the nery- 

ous system which may become the source of a great number of re- 
markable phenomena. We ought not to be in too great a hurry to 
say, “‘such a thing is impossible,’ for who can pretend to know the 
limits of possibility? Who can flatter himself that he has penetra- 
ted to their depth all the laws of nature? However, we ought also 
to distrust our love of the marvellous, which often influences us; 
and it is only with the greatest reserve that we ought to admit into 
scientific investigations new facts, which are foreign to all our 
knowledge of physiology and pathology. 

M. Andral, without entering into a detail of the different magne- 
tic proceedings, expressed his opinion that a certain number of phe- 
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nomena may be produced by magnetism applied wmmediately; but 
all the cases of magnetising from a distance appear to him to be 
extremely doubtful. 

Among the phenomena produced in the former manner, the abo- 
lition of sensibility appeared to him incontestible. There exists a 
great number of analogous facts, recorded in the annals of science.. 
The individual ceases to exercise any relation with the external 
world: he isolates himself completely from men and surrounding 
objects, and retains no recollection of what has passed during the 
sleep of magnetism. The history of epilepsy presents us with ana- 
logous phenomena: epileptics have been known to resume after a 
fit, the conversation they had begun at the moment of the attack. 
All such facts may be received without hesitation. The same may 
be said of the exaltation of the mental faculties, particularly of me- 
mory: somnambulists have even recovered the knowledge of lan- 
guages acquired in their infancy; but M. Andral never knew any 
one really speak any language which he had never learned. As to 
seeing a fluid which escapes from the person of the magnetiser, M. 
Andral particularly dwelt upon the fact that this was never affected 
to be done except by those who maintained its existence when they 
were not under the influence of somnambulism. 

M. Andral calls in question the faculty which has been claimed 
by somnambulists of perceiving the sound or diseased state of their 
own organs, or of those of another, and of applying to their diseases 
appropriate remedies: in this, said he, I see nothing but juggling, 
ignorance, and bad faith. Accordingly, all the somnambulists of 
the last century, a peried at which these theories were prevalent, 
in all diseases saw nothing but bile and various humours in commo- 
tion, and their uniform precept enjomed their evacuation; so that 
emetics and purgatives formed the prescription in every case. At 
present, again, it is redness of the stomach and bowels which haunts 
their sight; and in accordance with this view, they prescribe leeches 
and gum-water. With regard to the faculty of seeing the interior 
of their organs, M. Andral has interrogated somnambulists on 
this point, and they have only replied by various absurd wander- 
ings. Again, can these somnambulists indeed see without the as- 
sistance of their eyes—by the forehead—the occiput—the epigas- 
trium? In answer to this question, M. Andral made an analysis of 
seven cases of this nature, which have been recorded; those gua- 
ranteed by Petetin, de Lyon, Deleuve, Delpet, Rostan, Felassier, 
&e. Of all these, the case related by M. Rostan, of vision, inde- 
pendent of the ye, alone appears to him at all made out. Never- 
theless, as this case is unique, it is necessary to wait till the fact be 
repeated before it can be admitted as having a right to enter into 
the reasonings of science. The Academie Royale de Medicine 
devoted six years of investigation to the subject before they made 
their report, and could not establish a single fact of this nature. 

In conclusion, M. Andral distinguished in what had been obser- 
ved and written regarding animal magnetism, three series of facts. 
The first are undeniable, and are entirely within the domain of 
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physiology and pathology: the others require confirmation. The 
third set of cases are those conspicuously false. The professor ac- 
knowledged that he had been more sceptical in his last than in his 
first lecture, delivered some days before. During the interval he 
had devoted himself to the study of the cases; had analyzed and 
scrutinized them; and thus satisfied himself that a great number are 
unfit to bear examination. He concluded by applying to the dis- 
cussion the words of the learned physician Muschembrock— 
““nauca facta nos gloriosos et temerarwos faciunt; innumerabilia nos 
ad conclusionem parant.’’—{Med. Gaz. 





PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS.—ITS EARLY 
OPINIONS RESPECTING ARDENT SPIRITS. 

As part of the history of Temperance Reform, and serving to 
show the opinions held even at that time by many estimable and 
learned physicians, we publish the following extract from the 
minutes of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, for which we 
are indebted to its present Secretary, Dr. Bond. 

On the 4th of September, 1787, it was resolved by the College of 
Physicians that a committee be appointed, consisting of Doctors 
Jones, Rush and Griffitts, ‘‘to draw up a petition to the Assembly 
of this Commonwealth, [Penn.] setting forth the pernicious effects 
of Spirituous Liquors upon the human body, and praying that such 
a law may be passed as shall tend to diminish their consumption.” 

On the 6th of November, this committee made a report which 
was adopted, as follows, the following members being present :— 

Doctors John Redman, President, John Jones, William Shippen, 
Jr. Adam Kuhn, Benjamin Rush, Thomas Parke, George Glent- 
worth, James Hutchinson, Benjamin Duffield, Nathan Dorsey. 
Samuel P. Griffitts, Benjamin Say, John Carson, William Currie, 
William W. Smith, John R. B. Rodgers. 


‘* To the Honourable the Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania: 

The Memorial of the College of Physicians of the city of Phila- 
delphia, Respectfully sheweth,— é 

That your memorialists have seen with great concern the nume- 
rous evils which have followed the intemperate use of distilled 
spirituous liqnors in the State of Pennsylvania. They decline tak- 
ing notice of the baneful effects of these liquors upon property and 
morals, and beg leave to confine this memorial to their influence 
upon the health and lives of their fellow citizens, and the population 
of their country. 

That among the numerous diseases which are produced by the 
use of distilled spirituous liquors, they would only mention, the 
dropsy, epilepsy, palsy, apoplexy, melancholy, and madness; which 
too seldom yield to the power of medicine. 

That where distilled spirituous liquors do not produce these ter- 
rible and obstinate diseases, they generally impair the strength ot 
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the body, so as to lessen its ability to undergo that labour, either in 
degree or duration, which it is capable of without them. 

That the prevailing ideas of the necessity and advantages of 
using distilled spirituous liquors to obviate the injurious effects of 
extreme heat or cold upon the human body, are altogether without 
foundation, and that they increase the evils, which they are taken 
to remove; That the inconvenience arising from excessive labour, 
heat or cold, are to be removed with much more safety and cer- 
tainty by the use of cider or malt liquors. 

Your memorialists, therefore, pray, that your Honourable House 
would take the facts herein stated, into their serious consideration, 
and as the guardians of the health and lives no less than of the 
liberties and morals of their constituents, that they would enact such 
a law, for the checking the improper use of distilled spirituous 
liquors, as to their wisdom and humanity may seem proper. 

On the 7th of December, 1790, the college appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of Doctors Jones, Rush, and Parke to draught 
an uddress to “be presented to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentations of the United States, praying them to take speedy and 
effectual means to discourage as much as possible the importation 
and use of distilled spirituous liquors.” On the 27th of the same 


month the following Address was adopted and ordered to be pre- 
sented. 


‘* To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
in Congress Assembled, 

The Memorial of the College of Physicians of the city of Phila- 
delphia respectfully sheweth, 

That they have seen with great pleasure the operation of a na- 
tional goy ernment, which has established order in the United 
States. 

They rejoice to find amongst the powers, which belong to this 
government, that of restraining, by certain duties, the consumption : 
of distilled spirits in our country. It belongs more peculiarly to 7 
men of other professions to enumerate the pernicious effects ot! 
these liquors upon morals and manners.—Your memorialists will vf 
only remark, that a great proportion of the most obstinate, painful, 
and mortal disorders, which affect the human body, are produced 
by distilled spirits—that they are not only distructive to health and 
life, but that they i impair the faculties of the mind, and thereby tend 
equally to dishonour our character as a nation, and to degrade our 
species as intelligent beings. 

Your memorialists have no doubt, that the rumor of a plague, or 
any other pestilential disorder, whic h might sweep away thousands 
of their fellow citizens, would produce the most vigorous and effec- 
tual measures in our government to prevent or subdue it. 

Your memorialists can see no just cause why the more certain . 
and extensive ravages of distilled spirits upon human life should not 
be guarded against with corresponding vigilance and exertions by 
the present rulers of the United States. 
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Your memorialists beg leave to add further, that the habitual use 
of distilled spirits, in any case whatever, is wholly unnecessary— 
that they neither fortify the body against the morbid effects of heat 
or cold, nor render labour more easy, nor more productive—and 
that ihere are many articles of diet and drink, which are not only 
safe and perfectly salutary, but preferable to distilled spirits for 
each of the above purposes. 

Your memorialists have beheld with regret the feeble influence 
of reason and religion in restraining the evils, which they have enu- 
merated. They centre their hopes, therefore, of an effectual re- 
medy for them in the wisdom and power of the United States; and 
in behalf of the interests of ‘humanity, to which their profession is 
closely allied, they thus publicly intreat the Congress, by their ob- 
ligations to protect the lives of their constituents, and by their re- 
gard to the character of our nation, and to the rank of our species 
in the scale of beings, to impose such heavy duties upon all distilled 
spirits as shall be effectual to restrain their intemperate use in our 
country.’ 

Members present at the adoption of this address:— 

Doctors John Redman, Pres’t., John Jones, V. Pres’t., Robert 
Harris, Nicholas B. Waters, Thomas Parke, William Currie, 
Benjamin S. Barton, Nathan Dorsey, Benjamin Rush, Michael 
Leib, William W. Smith, Adam Kuhn, Samuel P. Griffitts, Sec’ry. 


A QUEER STORY OF A QUEER SNAKE. 

In a late Ithaca, N. Y. paper, we find over the signature of a respectable 
citizen of that village, the following marvellous snake story. The writer 
says :—On Saturday afternoon, I was engaged with two of my sons and a hired 
man Reuben Havens, in clearing a small piece for a summer crop. Havens cut 
down a dry stump of a tree about 25 feet high; as it was falling, 1 perceived a 
striped snake about two feet long, crossing 2 stone about 15 feet from the foot 
of the tree. The tree fell on the snake‘ and Owing to its being a little flat on 
the lower side, or to the shape of the stone the snake was cut in three pieces 
as smooth as it could be done with a knife; the middle part remained mashed 
under the tree. If it had not been witnessed by four of us, and I had not the 
evidence of the fact to prove it, I would not dare to tell what followed. The 
part of the snake which had the head on, in about two mnutes crawled under 
the tree to the tail end, which had worked itself to about a foot from the stone, 
in apparant agony. The head part immediately took the other part into its 
mouth, and fairly carried it under the stone, which was flat and about three 
feet over. All this was so singular, that I had the curiosity to make one of the 
boys watch the stone until we quit work at night. About three hours after- 
wards, when we chopped up the tree and with a handspike lifted the stone, 
we found the snake with the two cut ends joined together, and able to attempt 
making his escape—we however caught it. The cut was not entirely healed, 
but we carried it home, and I now have it well and sound in a box for any 
body to see, at my house, at about a mile from the village. The cut is entirely 
healed, and leaves a ring around the snake; and what is curious, the ends of 
the streaks on the two parts do not match. 
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MINUTES OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNITED STATES 
TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 


{Duly Recorded and copied out by one of the Secretaries.) 


Pursuant to an invitation of the American Temperance Society, the dele- 
gates appointed by the several Temperance Associations in the United States, 
assembled in Convention at the Hall of Independence, in the city of Philadel- 
phia, on the 24th dayfof May, 1833, with the view.to consider the best means of 
extending, by a general diffusion of information, and the exertion of a kind and 
persuasive moral influence, the principle of abstinence from the use of Ardent 
Spirit throughout our country. 

The Convention was organized by the appointment of the following offi- 
cers :— 

President, Reuben H. Walworth, of the State of New York. 

Vice Presidents, Roberts Vaux, of Pennsylvania; John Tappan, of Massa- 
chusetts; Timothy Pitkin, of Connecticut; Peter D. Vroom, of New Jersey; 
Judge Hall, of Delaware; John C. Herbert, of Maryland; Col. Lumpkin, of 
Georgia; William M’Dowell, of South Carolina. 

Secretaries,—Mark Doolittle, of Massachusetts; John Marsh, of Connec- 
ticut; John Wheelwright, of New York; Lyndon A. Smith, of New Jersey; 
Isaac S. Loyd, of Pennsylvania; Judge Darling, of do.; Robert Bracken- 
ridge, of Maryland; Daniel W. Lathrop, of Ohio. 

After supplication that the blessing of Almighty God might rest upon the 
labours of the Convention, and guide and direct it by his wisdom in all its deli- 
berations, the Circular of the American Temperance Society calling the con- 
vention was read, setting forth the object for which it had assembled. 

The names of the members from each State were then called, exhibiting in 
all 401.— 

Of whom 1 was from Maine, 5 from New Hampshire, 3 from Vermont, 21 
from Massachusetts, 7 from Rhode Island, 15 from Connecticut, 65 from New 
York, 42 from New Jersey, 139 from Pennsylvania, 1] from Delaware, 24 
from Maryland, 11 from Virginia, 4 from North Carolina, 1 from South Caro- 
lina, 3 from Georgia, 11 from Ohio, 11 from Kentucky, 3 from Tennessee, 4 
from Itfditna, 6 from the District of Columbia, 3 from Michigan, 1 from Illi- 
nois, | from Missouri, and 1 from Alabama. 

The room occupied by the Convention not being sufficiently large to ac- 
commodate its members, it was on motion— 

Resolved, That Matthew Newkirk, Robert Earp and James Gray—be a 
committee to procure a more suitable place, and report to the present session. 

Resolved, That all committees be appointed by the President. 

Resolved, That a committee be now appointed, whose duty it shall be to tot 
prepare and digest business for the Convention, and report such subjects as in Fe an 
their opinion ought to claim its attention. a3 i 

Resolved, That said committee consist of seven,— 

Whereupon the following named gentlemen were appointed :—Justin Ed- 
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wards, of Massachusetts; Amos Twitchell, of New Hampshire; Charles 
Griswold, of Connecticut; Edward C. Delavan, of New York; Gerritt Smith, 
of do.; Hugh Maxwell, of do.; S. K. Talmage, of Georgia. 

Resolved, That all motions be committed to writing and submitted without 
discussion to the committee to prepare business. 

Resolved, That members of Congressional and State Legislative Societies 
be invited to a seat as honorary members of the Convention. 

Resolved, That the deliberations of this body be each day opened with 
prayer. 

The standing committee reported the following resolution, which, after 
amendment, was adopted. 

Resolved, That the Convention meet each day during its session at 9 
o’clock, A. M., adjourn at 1 o’clock, P. M. and assemble again at half past 
3 P. M. 

The committee to provide a place for the meetings of the Convention—Re- 
port, that they have obtained the fifth Presbyterian church, in Arch above 
Tenth street, whereupon it was 

Resolved, That when this Convention adjourn, it adjourn to meet at this 
place, whence it shall move in procession, headed by its officers, to the place 
designated by the committee. 

On motion adjourned. 


Afternoon.—The Convention organized at the appointed hour, and in pursu- 
ance of the resolution adopted at the former session, proceeded to the fifth 
Presbyterian church. 

The following resolutions reported by the standing committee were then 
considered and adopted with amendment. 

Resolved, That no member of the Convention be allowed to occupy more 
than ten minutes in the remarks he may make before the Convention at any 
one time, and that he shall not be allowed to speak more than twice, on any 
subject or question without in either case obtaining the unanimous consent of 
the Convention. 

Resolved, That notice be given in the Churches and newspapers of Phila- 
delphia, that a Temperance meeting will be held in the city next Monday at 
half past 7 o’clock, P. M.—for the general attendance of the citizens and 
others. 

The standing committee reported a series of resolutions, the following of 
which were severally considered, and after some amendments, adopted. 

1. Resolved, That in our judgment it is the duty of all men to abstain from 
Ge use of ardent spirit, and from the traffic in.it. 

2. Resolved, That it is in our view expedient that all who are sania’ 
with this subject, unite with Temperance Societies. 

3. Resolved, That we regard with peculiar satisfaction the formation of the 
American Congressional Temperance Society, and express our decided con- 
viction that shouldysimilar societies be ormed by the Legislatures of each 
State, they would greatly benefit our country and the world. 

4. Resolved, That the regulation adopted by the National Government for 
discouraging the use of Ardent Spirit, in the Army and Navy of the United 
States, is a mark of wisdom and paternal care in the rulers of the people over 
the individuals employed in their service. 
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5. Resolved, That the abolition of the practice of furnishing merchant ves- 
sels with Ardent Spirit, or employing men who drink it to navigate them, 
would greatly promote the interests of the country. 

6. Resolved, That Temperance Societies in all mechanical and manufac- 
turing establishments, while they would promote the pecuniary interest of all 
concerned in them, would also in various ways promote the good of the public. 

7. Resolved, That the formation of a Temperance Society in each ward 
of every city, and in each district of every county and town in the United 
States, would tend powerfully to complete, and to perpetuate the Temperance 
reformation. 

8. Resolved, That each State Society be requested to take the direction of 
the temperance cause within its own limits, and to employ one or more per- 
manent agents, to visit periodically every part of the State, and to devote their 
whole time and strength to the promotion of this work. 

9. Resolved, That each family in the United States be requested to furnish 
themselves with some temperance publication. 

10. Resolved, That the increase of temperance grocers, public houses and 
steam-boats, in which Ardent Spirit is not furnished, is highly auspicious to 
the interests of our country, and that the friends of human happiness by en- 
couraging such establishments in all suitable ways, till they shall become 
universal, will perform an important service to mankind. 

11. Resolved, That it be earnestly recommended to all emigrants who con- 
template removing in a body from foreign countries to the United States, and 
also to those who contemplate removing from one part of our own country to 
another, before their removal to form themselves into a Temperance Society. 

On motion Resolved, That the committee of arrangement appointed by the 
Pennsylvania State Temperance Society to provide for holding this Conven- 
tion, be requested to make suitable provision for the meeting to be held on 
Monday evening next. 

Resolved, That the committee to prepare business, be appointed to provide 
speakers for the meeting on Monday evening. 

Resolved, That the reporters of the daily papers of this city be allowed a 
convenient place for their object in the Convention. 

Resolved, That the Sexton of this church be appointed door-keeper to the 
Convention. 

On motion adjourned. 


SaturpDay, May 25th.—The Convention met at the stated hour, and was 
opened with prayer by Dr. Hewitt, of Connecticut. 

The minutes ot the preceding day were read and, with some alterations, 
approved, : 

On motion Resolved, That the Secretaries have power to make such ver- 
bal corrections in the minutes and Resolutions, as will best express their 
meaning. 

The consideration of the remaining Resolutions reported by the committee 
at the former session was then resumed, and the following after some amend- 
ments adopted. 

12. Resolved, That it be recommended to Temperance Societies and the 
friends of temperance of every description, to obtain as full and accurate 
statistics as possible, and embody them for the benefit of the community in 
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their Annual Reports—to be communicated at the simultaneous meetings— 
especially on the following points, viz :— 
What is the population ? 


What number belong to Temperance Societies? 
How many have been added to them the past year? 


How many have renounced the traffic ? 

How many Groceries and how many Taverns in which Ardent Spirit is 
not sold ? 

How many continue to sell, and what quantity is now used ? 

How many drunkards have been reformed ? 

How many are now drunkards? 

How many distilleries have been stopped, and how many are now in 
operation ? 

How many deaths is there reason to believe were caused by intemperance? 

What proportion of pauperism and of crime is occasioned by strong drink ? 

How many criminals were committed the past year who drank no Ardent 
Spirit, and how many who did drink? 

13. Resolved, That Temperance Societies and the friends of Temperance 
throughout the country, be requested to hold simultaneous meetings on the 
last Tuesday in February, 1834, to review what has been done dunng the past 
year, to consider what remains to be done, and to take such measures as 
may be suitable, by the universal diffusion of information and by kind moral 
influence, to extend and perpetuate the principles and the blessings of tem- 
perance, over our land. 

14. Resolved, That a correspondence be opened with National Temper- 
ance Societies and friends of temperance in other countries—for the purpose 
ef procuring as far as practicable, meetings at the same time, for the same 
purpose throughout the world. 

15. Resolved, That Editors of papers and other periodicals who from time 
to time publish information on the subject of temperance are rendering im- 
portant service to the cause, and should all Editors adopt and pursue a simi- 
lar course, they would render themselves the benefactors of mankind. 

16. Resolved, That the prompt and united testimony of many physicians ta 
the hurtful nature and destructive tendency of Ardent Spirit has been a pow- 
erful auxiliary to the Temperance cause, and should that respectable and influ- 
ential class of our citizens, all exert their influence to induce the whole com- 
munity to abstain from the use of it, they would render themselves still more 
eminently useful. 

17. Resolved, That it is expedient that the friends of Temperance in all coun- 
tries unite their counsels and their efforts to extend the principles of Temper- 
ance throughout the world. 

18. Resolved, That the fundamental and highly salutary influence which 
the promotion of the cause of Temperance must have on the purity and per- 
manence of civil institutions, demand for it the countenance and active co- 
operation of every real patriot. 

19. Resolved, That the influence of Temperance on the intellectual eleva- 
tion, the moral character, the social happiness, and|the future prospects of 
mankind, is such as ought to obtain for it the cordial approbation and the united, 
vigorous and persevering efforts of all the philanthropic and humane, of every 
class, age, sex and country, 
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The committee further reported the following resolution which was 
adopted,— 

20. Resolved, That the associations of young men have been powerful 
auxiliaries to the Temperance cause, and should all the young men in the 
United States, and especially in the literary Institutions, unite in Temperance 
Societies, they would render themselves benefactors to our country and to the 
world. 

The committee reported a resolution setting forth the object to be attained 
by Temperance Societies, which was under discussion when the time having 
arrived, the Convention adjourned. 


Afternoon.—The Convention assembled at the appointed time—and resum- 
ed the consideration of the following resolution, reported by the committee at 
the former session—which, after deliberate examination, was unanimously 
adopted ,— 

21. Resolved, That as the sole object, of the American Temperance Society 
and those numerous State, and other Temperance Societies, which have teen 
formed in accordance with it, throughout our country, ever has been, is now, 
and ever ought to be the promotion of Temperance,—to this object alone all 
their efforts ought to be invariably and perseveringly directed. 

The committee reported the following resolutions, which were read and 
adopted ,— 

22. Resolved, That the Medical Profession be requested to inquire whether 
substitutes for alcohol may not be found, and its use be dispensed with in 
medical practice, and to give the results of their investigation to the public. 

23. Resolved, That the influence of the female sex in favour of the Tem- 
perance cause, has had a highly salutary effect upon all classes in the com- 
munity, and especially upon those who are the hope of future generations, 
the children and youth, and that should the mfluence to which they are so 
justly entitled, be unitedly and universally exerted in favour of this cause, 
they would do much to perfect and to perpetuate the moral renovation of the 
whole human family. 

24. Resolved, That as the question has arisen among the friends of Tem- 
perance and Agricultural improvement,—What shall be done with surplus 
grains, provided they are not converted into Ardent Spirit?—The friends of 
human improvements be requested to investigate this subject, and to pre- 

sent the results to the public through the medium of the press. 

On motion, adjourned. 


Monpay Mornine, May 27th.—At the stated hour the Convention or- 
ganized, and was opened by prayer by Christian Keener, of Maryland. 

The minutes of the preceding day were read and approved. Nicholas 
Deveraux, of New York, was appointed a member of the committee to pre- 
pare business in the room of Hugh Maxwell, who has left the city. 

The committee to invite members to address the meeting this evening—Re- 
port that they have engaged— 

G. S. Hillard, of Massachusetts; Thos. P. Hunt, of North Carolina; Thos. 
H. Stockton, of Maryland; Lumpkin, of Georgia ; Nathaniel Hewitt, 
of Connecticut. 





The standing committee reported the following resolution—which was 
adopted ,— 
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Whereas, it has been announced that Henry Newman, a delegate to this 
body from the British and Foreign Temperance Society, has arrived in this 
country, and expected to be at the Convention, but is providentially prevented, 
therefore, Resolved, That we cordially reciprocate the fraternal kindness 
manifested by the British and Foreign Temperance Society in the appoint- 
ment of the above mentioned delegate, and express our earnest desire and 
hope that the mutual confidence now subsisting between Temperance Socie- 
ties in this and other countries may be perpetuated and increased, till intem- 
perance and its evils shall have ceased, and Temperance, with all its attend- 
ant blessings, shall universally prevail. 

The President stated, that Stephen Van Rensalaer of the State of New 
York, had offered to defray the expense of publishing 100,000 copies of the 
proceedings of the Conventioa for gratuitous distribution—whereupon it was 
unanimously— 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be presented to Stephen Van 
Rensalaer, of the city of Albany, and State of New York, for his liberality in 
proposing to defray the expenses of distributing 100,000 copies of the proceed- 
ings of this Convention. 

Resolved, That the President and Vice Presidents be a committee to com- 
municate to S. V. R. the foregoing resolution. 

The standing committee reported the following resolution which was 
adopted ,— 

Resolved, That the formation within six years of more than 6,000 temper- 
ance Societies, embracing more than a million of members, the relinquish- 
ment of the manufacture of Ardent Spirit by more than 2,000 distilleries, and 
of the sale of it by more than 5,000 merchants, the banishment of the poison 
from the United States’ Army, and to a great extent from the Navy, the 
sailing of more than 700 vessels in which Ardent Spirit is not used, the hith- 
erto unparalleled exhibition of more than 5,000 drunkards within five years 
ceasing to use intoxicating drinks, and becoming—as all drunkards if they take 
this course, will—sober men, and many of them highly respectable and useful 
men—the uniform and universal progress of the Temperance Reformation, 
and wherever suitable means have been used for its advancement, are, it 
is believed, facts which call loudly for fervent gratitude to the Author of all 
good, and for united and persevering efforts on the part of its friends, to ex- 
tend universally and to perpetuate the Temperance cause. 

A Resolution reported by the standing committee on the subject of a 
General Union, which was laid on the table at a former session, was now 
taken up, and on motion—Resolved, That the same be referred to a commit- 
tee consisting of one member from each State represented in this body :— 
whereupon the following were appointed that committee, with instructions to 
sit immediately and report at the next session :— 

Jos. C. Lovejoy, from Maine; Andrew Rankin, of New Hampshire; C. P. 
Walton, of Vermont; Mark Doolittle, of Massachusetts; Eli Ives, of Con- 
necticut; Frederick A. Farley, of Rhode Island; John Wheelwright, of New 
York; McLean, of New Jersey; Isaac S. Loyd, of Pennsylvania ; 
Thomas J. Higgins, of Delaware; Christian Keener, of Maryland; W. R. 
Collier, District of Columbia; Ephraim Addom, of Virginia; Thomas P. 
Hunt, of North Carolina; Isaac W. Waddell, of South Carolina; S. K. Tal- 
mage, of Georgia; R. H. Bull, of Kentucky; John Seaward, of Ohio; Rob’t. 
H. Chapman, of Tennessee; Peter Donan, of Missouri; N. M. Welles, of 
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Indiana ; Enoch Kinsbury, of Illinois; E. C. Trowbridge, of Michigan}; Wm. 
T. Brantley, of Alabama. 

The standing committee reported a resolution which was under discussion 
till the hour for adjournment, when on motion the Convention adjourned. 





Afternoon.—The Convention met at the stated hour, and again took up the 
resolution which was before it at the former session—which was adopted as 
follows :— 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention, the traffic in Ardent 
Spirit as a drink, and the use of it as such, are morally wrong, and ought to be 
abandoned throughout the world. 

The comimittee to whom was referred the resolution on ihe subject of a 
General Union—Reported, That they had unanimously agreed to recommend 
the adoption of the Resolution, as reported by the standing committee, whic’ 
was under consideration, when on motion the Convention adjourned—to meet 
at the Hall of the Musical Fund Society this evening, at a quarter before 8 
o'clock, in order to lay before the public, who have been invited to assemble 
there—a brief history of the progress of the Temperance cause. 


Evenmng.—aAt the time adjourned to, the Convention assembled at the place 
appointed—when 

G. S. Hillard, of Massachusetts, Thomas P. Hunt, of North Carolina, 
Thomas H. Stockton, of Maryland, and Nathaniel Hewitt, of Connecticut,— 
presented to the very large and attentive audience that had assembled, a brief 
but impressive history of the Temperance cause, together with an exposition 
of the priciples on which it is established. 

After an appeal to the Female part of the assembly, by the President, the 
Convention proceeded to business,—the Standing Committee reported that 
they had no further matter to lay before the Convention—whereupon it was— 

Resolved, That the Standing Committee be now discharged. 

On motion Resolved, That the thanks of the Convention be presented to 
the Standing Committee, for the faithful and prompt discharge of the duties 
entrusted to them by the Convention. 

Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of this Convention be presented to 
its President, Reuben H. Walworth, for the dignified, impartial and very ac- 
ceptable manner in which he has presided over its deliberations. 

he President here expressed his grateful sense of this acknowledgment 
on the part of the Convention, and his satisfaction in having presided over its 
deliberations, when he withdrew.—Roberts Vaux, Vice President, from Penn- 
sylvania, took the Chair. 

The Resolution reported by the Standing Committee and approved by the 
committee from each State, was then taken up, and after amendment adopted, 
as follows :— 

Resolved, That the officers of the American Temperance Society, and of 
the several State Societies, are hereby requested to act as a United States 
Temperance Society, to hold mutual consultations, and to take all suitable 
measures to carry into effect the objects of this Convention, to embody public 
sentiment, and by the universal diffusion of information and the exertion of 
kind moral influence—to extend the principles and blessings of the Temper- 
ance Reformation throughout our country and throughout the world. 
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On motion Resolved, That the vital interests and complete success of the 
Temperance cause, demand that in all the efforts of the friends of that cause 
against the use of Ardent Spirits, no substitute except pure water be recom- 
mended as a drink. 

On motion Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be presented to 
the Select and Common Councils of the city of Philadelphia, for their kindness 
and liberality in granting to it the use of the Hall of Independence. 

On motion Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be presented to 
the Trustees and Congregation of the fifth Presbyterian Church, for the use 
of their house during the sittings of the Convention. 

On motion Resolved, That the thanks of the Convention be presented to 
the Vice Presidents and Secretaries for the faithful discharge of their duties. 


The Convention then adjourned sine die. 


CORN ARO’S DISCOURSES.* 

We have had frequent occasion in the course of our labours to 
refer to the life and experience of Cornaro, as evidence of what 
may be done by a temperate course of living perseveringly ad- 
hered to, in restoring health and vigour to the constitution and in 
prolonging life, even when the powers of the system have been im- 


paired by youthful excesses. The discourses of Cornaro, in which 
his views of a temperate life are set forth and enforced by the 
weight of his own example, have been often quoted by writers on 
hygiene—they have heretofore been inaccessible, however, to the 
general reader.—They are in fact so scarce even in the Italian, 
that it was only after a search of many years that we were enabled 
to procare a copy. We conceive, therefore, that Mr. Graham has 
conferred a favour upon the public by publishing an edition of the 
discourses, taken from a very excellent translation made in London 
in the year 1789. The work is an admirable recommendation and 
defence of ‘‘a sober and temperate life’’—“« it is,”’ to use the words of 
Addison, “‘ written with such a spirit of cheerfulness, religion and 
good sense, as is the natural concomitant of temperance and sobri- 
ety. The mixture of the old man in it, is rather a recommendation 
than a discredit to it.”,—When he published his discourses, Cornaro 
was eighty-one years of age, but as he himself expresses it, “‘ per- 
fectly sound and hearty.” 


* Discourses on a sober and temperate life, by Lewis Cornavo, a noble Ve- 
tian, wherein is demonstrated by his own example, the method of preserving 
health to extreme old age. Translated from the Italian original. .A new edi- 


tion corrected, with an introduction and notes by Sylvester Graham. New 
York, 1833. 
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There are a few things it is true in these discourses, to which we 
cannot assent: they are entirely confined, however, to the author’s 
mode of reasoning, and have nothing to do with his facts. Taken as 
a whole, no one can read the work without being benefitted—it will 
be found too that some of the specious objections now made to 
temperance, were maintained by persons whom Cornaro calls sen- 
sualists, contemporaries of his in the sixteenth century. The notes, 
introduction and appendix by Mr. Graham, are all written in his 
peculiar style, and in general are very judicious. As a specimen 
of the style of the author, we quote the following. 


“These sensualists add, that a temperate life is such as no man 
can lead. To this I answer, Galen, who was so great a physician, 
led such a life, and chose it as the best physic. The same did 
Plato, Cicero, and Isocrates, and many other great men of former 
times; whom not to tire the reader I shall forbear naming: and in 
our own days pope Paul Farnese led it, and Cardirial Bembo; 
and it was for that reason they lived so long; likewise our two 
doges Lando and Donato; besides many others of meaner condi- 
tion, arid.those who live not only in the cities, but also in different 
parts of the country, who all found great benefit by conforming to 
this regularity. Therefore, since many have led this life, and many 
actually lead it, it is not such a life but that every one may cOn- 
form to it: and the more So, as no great difficulty attends it; 
nothing, indeed being requisite but to begin in good earnest, as the 
above mentioned Cicero affirms, and all those who now live in this 
manner.” 

In the appendix, Mr. Graham presents two striking instances of 
the good effects of a Temperate life; existing in our own time and 
country. 


The manifest importance of the subjects discussed, and their 
direct bearing on and application to every inhabitant of the land, 
seemed to require of us an account of the proceedings of the great 
National Temperance Convention. We have accordingly given 
them in an official form—that is the minutes duly kept and copied 
out by one of the Secretaries. 

The two points which elicited the longest and most animated discus- 
sion inthe Convention, were—Ist, the nature of the disclaimer to be 
made against interference or collusion with any other plan or scheme 
of benevolence, or with any political party or sectarian creed what- 
ever, and 2d, the declaration that the traffic in and use of ardent spirits 
as a drink, is morally wrong. Some of the delegates from the South, 

Vor. iv—2 x 
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advocated very strenuously the necessity of a distinct and formal 
disavowal on the part of the Convention of Temperance Societies 
in aught interfering with the relations between master and slave, 
or of these Societies, as such, taking any part in the question of 
abolition, colonization, &c. The Convention very wisely, and 
with good feeling, left the discussion of this subject to the gentle- 
men from the South, and mainly from their own showing and the 
admission of a majority of the latter, it was decided that it was in- 
expedient to make any distinct disclaimer on the question of 
slavery. Ifthis were made, disavowals would be required of Tem- 
perance Societies taking part with masons, or anti-masons—or with 
the government, or the opposition parties. The introduction of 
the subject was in the main useful, as evincing the good feeling, 
and spirit of liberal concession, which the people of the North are 
willing to make to their sensitive Southern brethren; at the same 
time that the latter were not backward in drawing the line between 
their admission of an existing evil, and their determination not to 
have acknowledged rights, and long established usages—hastily 
and without good cause abrogated. The discussion, moreover, led 
to the introduction by the committee and the subsequent passage 
by the Convention of the resolution: That thé sole object of the 
American Temperance Society and the numerous Societies which 
have been formed in accordance with its principles, ever has been, 
is now, and ought to be—the promotion of the Temperance Refor- 
mation throughout the world, and to this alone, should their ef- 
forts be invariably directed. 

The resolution respecting the moral wrong done by the traf- 
fickers in, and drinkers of ardent spirits, elicited much discussion, 
but was ultimately carried in the affirmative by an overwhelming 
majority. It is believed that there were not more than ten nega- 
tives at the most to its adoption—and, with one solitary exception, 
the objection of the minority was, not to the truth of the opinion, 
but to the expediency of its formal promulgation by the Conven- 
tion. In deliberately affirming this great truth, it was not intended 
at the time, nor is it intended by the friends of the measure gene- 
rally, to denounce or accuse personally—any individual who chooses 
to infringe his duty in this respect. The truth is affirmed and pro- 
claimed,—but its adoption cannot and ought not to be forced upon 
men. The affair is left to themselves. Their attention is directed 
to it, and the facts are placed before them. It is for them eventu- 
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ally to choose. What their choice will be, cannot long remain 
doubtful. Their acts will speak their conviction of the entire cor- 
rectness of, the resolution adopted by the Convention. The con- 
duct therein referred to, is not a matter of indifference. If it be 
not morally wrong, it must be morally right;—and he is a bold 
man who shall affirm this latter proposition. , 

It has been alleged that the manufacturer and vender of ardent 
spirits, are no more responsible for the destructive effects of their 
use as a drink, than would be the maker of gun-powder for the in- 
jury it may cause; or the apothecary for vending a poison from 
his shop. The allusions are unhappy for the cause of the oppo- 
nents of temperance, since such they are who contend for the moral 
right to make and sell spirituous liquors. In the first place then, 
gunpowder is used for the avowed purpose of destruction, either of 
man or beast—and always in the former case with inimicable in- 
tentions. Maker, vender and purchaser perfectly undertsand 
each other on this point. Nobody would think-of gently singing 
a friend, or scorching his eyebrows and eyelashes, by ignit- 
ing a few grains of gunpowder under his nose; nor could it be 
supposed that the gentlest pull of the trigger of a loaded pistol 
aimed at his breagt, would be regarded as pleasant pastime. The 
known destructive effects of gunpowder call for, and obtain—a dis- 
play of the greatest precautions wherever it is kept. Carelessness 
in this particular, would be regarded as either the extreme of idiocy, 
or as criminal, and would justify, in the former case, the appoint- 
ment of a guardian and suitable attendants to be ever present with 
the unhappy individual; and in the latter—judicial investigation 
and penal punishments. 

How stands the case with ardent spirits. It is not used to de- 
stroy an enemy, but as a mark of regard to poison a friend! The 
degrees of injury are various; but they are distinctly marked and 
evident, from the common allowance of a dram to a quart. Now 
we would ask whether there is any parallel to be drawn, on the 
score of infringement of the moral Jaw, between the man who makes 
gunpowder, to be used for specific and avowedly hostile purposes, 
by persons who are well aware of its destructive nature ;—and the 
man who makes ardent spirits, to be used under the show of socia- 
bility and friendship, by persons who are often ignorant of their 
poisonous nature until the mischief is done; that is until health has 
suffered, or life is lost, or a habit of confirmed drunkenness is ac- 
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quired. ‘To establish a resemblance or close analogy between the 
two cases in their moral bearing, it ought to be shown that spirits 
were re-distilled until pure alcohol was obtained, and this again put 
away in magazines and stores, to be only brought out and used 
with great caution in a kind of ignited stream with rocket projec- 
tion—for the destruction of an enemy or of something noxious and 
vile. On the other hand, the objectors to the question of dis- 
tillers being morally wrong, ought to be able to show that the ma- 
ker and seller of gunpowder would hold themselves free from all 
responsibility, when they learned, that the commonest method of 
using the article—was by children playing with it over a fire or a 
candle, and by men taking it home with them, to be daily sprinkled 
over flame, or often ignited in quantity so as to burn the clothes of 
themselves and families, often the houses and not unfrequently kill 
its inmates, or maim them for life. Would the manufacturer of 
gunpowder be exempt from the charge of moral wrong, if he 
were fully aware that such were its common use and daily ef- 
fects. But what would be his reflections should he discover that 
this destructive article which maimed, killed and impoverish- 
ed—which filled the alms-houses and jails with those who thus 





trifled and sported with it,—was, in fact, of no service for the pur- 
poses of personal or national protection against hostile attack.— 
What would then be his own conviction touching the question of his 
cqnduct being morally wrong. The answer is easily made.— 
Can a similar question touching the conduct of those who sell ar- 
dent spirits, the use of which, as a drink, is altogether deleterious 
and pernicious, and unattended by any compensating good, be an- 
swered differently. 

The other illustration, in favour of the anti-temperance doctrines, 
derived from the apothecary not being responsible for the misappli- 
cation of, and the injury done by, poison purchased at his shop,—is 
also adverse to their cause. If a person buy arsenic from him un- 
der the plea of wanting it to kill rats, or to stuff and preserve the 
plumage of birds, and afterwards use it for criminal purposes, the 
apothecary is not responsible. But if the poison be sold to an 
ignorant man, who announces his intention to use it as a strength- 
ener of digestion, or to cure disease on himself and his family; or 
to serve it up in an entertainment to his friends, would not the apo- 
thecary act morally wrong in this case. Now is not the vender of 
ardent spirits often as certain of their deleterious effects on both 
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mind and body when used for drink, as the apothecary is of the 
poisonous nature of arsenic when swallowed. 

If the manufacturers and venders of ardent spirits, are not fully 
convinced in their own minds of the directly destructive results 
from the habitual drinking of ardent spirits—we have no right to 
accuse their motives. If they are satisfied in their own minds of 
this effectually, we shall still refrain from making any charge. We 
leave the task of accusation to themselves. 


THE BOOK OF NATURE.* 

The Study of Natural History, is the study in a great measure of natural 
theology. By making us acquainted with the harmonies of created things, the 
wonderful adaptation of means to ends, of structure to function, it prepares us 
for a willing assent, a ready perception of the Divine wisdom, and of the pro- 
vident and all guiding Creator. We gaze with delight on the variegated 
colours of the foliage and flowers of plants, and inhale with the intoxication of 
pleasure, the fragrance with which they fill the air. The animals of the field 
and the forest, in their varied garb, and form, and movements ; birds with their 
brilliant plumage and melodious song; the finny tribe reflecting in their wa- 
tery domain the colours of the rainbow ;—all add to the charm of external na- 
ture,—all minister to our innate love of novelty. We feel at first as if the 
prospect would never tire, and that to stroll through valley, grove and upland 
lawn, gazing on these different objects would be unfailing pastime. But soon 
we desire to know the cause of the differences which we see in the different 
tribes of animated nature, and for what purpose has this claws and pointed 
teeth; that hoofs and grinders :—by what apparatus some so slow of foot are 
such admirable climbers—wherein aquatic fowls differ from those that live 
entirely on land :—by what processes and successive stages, the seed germi- 
nates, and the embryo plant is converted into a lofty tree with its cortical cov- 
erings, its umbrageous foliage and luscious fruit. We would know by what 
mechanism the sap or nutritive juice of the plant is carried often to so great a 
height from the root in which it was first formed, by imbibing moisture from 
the earth. With these and hundreds of other curious points we desire to be- 
come acquainted. The desire creates fixedness of attention, followed by a 
separation and classification of the different objects in nature; and, almost be- 
fore we are aware of it, we find ourselves studying natural history. By no other 
study is the mind nourished so innocently and usefully, and with such unceas- 
ing variety. To few indeed are ample scope and opportunity given for its full 
prosecution. We must all depend in a measuye on the labours and observa- 
tions of others—as described in books, and illustrated in museums and draw- 
ings. Happy, therefore, is it for us when in our power to avail of these means; 
and thus with little trouble and cost to hold communion with nature, and to have 
the privilege of prying into her arcana under the guidance of her chosen sons. 
But why descant on the pleasure and hold forth the flattering picture of its en- 


* Embracing a condensed survey of the Animal Kingdom, as well as scetch- 
es of Botany, Vegetable Anatomy, Geology, Mineralogy, &c. &c. &c. Em- 
bellished with numerous splendid engravings. Published monthly. Edited 
by an Association of Scientific Gentlemen of Philadelphia. 
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joyment, it may be asked, if the means of enjoyment are not within our reach. 
It is precisely because they are in nearly every person’s reach that we now 
introduce the subject. The work, the title of which is prefixed to this arti- 
article, will prove a good instructor and a pleasant companion, by first telling of 
the habits and peculiarities of the different classes of animals and plants, and 
then showing them to the eye in the form of finely executed engravings, which 
in number and variety would alone compensate for the price of the work. 

We do not know who are the gentlemen on whom the proprietor has devolv- 
ed the task of writing the letter press explanation of the plates, but we have 
been positively assured that t.ey are every way competent to the discharge of 
the duties which they have assumed. We the more willingly give into this 
opinion, after 2 perusal of the introduction to the first number entitled “ The 
Study of Natural History ;” which is well wiitten both in regard to the matter 
and manner. To the young of both sexes in schools, and to our collegiate 
youth, as well as to amateurs of natural history in general, the Book of Nature 
has especial attractions and claims for perusal. The intentions of the pub- 
lisher are fully set forth in the following short preface. 


“In presenting the public with an extensive work, which will embrace 
about two hundred and forty very elegant plates on Natural History, it may be 
necessary to remark at the outset, that the letter-press which accompanies 
them is entirely compiled from books of standard authority, and that the work 
is intended as an index, which, while it exhibits the objects portrayed in their 
natural form with their nomenclature, is principally designed to furnish good 
drawings, and ideas on Natural History. With the aid of the first, the learner 
will be enabled to pursue his studies without seeking for the living or stuffed 
specimen, while the letter-press will afford him the correct names of the ani- 
mals, plants, birds, &c., and thus enable him to investigate their history, habits, 
&c., in the more voluminous treatises which contain them. One object with 
the publisher emphatically is, to place the plates within the reach of all ata 
rate so moderate that even the parlor scrap-book will lay it under contribution, 
and where no taste exists for the study of Natural History. This could not 
have been effected if the plates had been accompanied with an extended notice 
of each subject. The editor has therefore limited his manuscript to the pre- 
scribed space, in which, however, he has condensed such information as was 
thought to be most useful and intelligible. The plates are all prepared with 
reference to the Linnzean system, the improvements and modifications on 
which will be noticed in the letter-press.” 


We noticed, on its first appearance, Greenbank’s Periodical Li- 
brary. The second number begins the Lvfe of Peter the Great, 
by Count Segur. Of this last work we can speak in terms of 
unmixed praise. The subject, and the reputation of the author, 
gave security in advance for its success. After this, was begun in 
the fourth number the Tour through France and Italy, by William 
Hazlit, which is continued in the fifth. It is written in a light and 
amusing style, and abounds in lively description. We must con- 
tent ourselves on this occasion with an extract from the life of Pe- 
ter the Great; it is part of an account of the trial and death of 
Alexis, by the Tzar, his own father, Peter the Great. 

CONDEMNATION AND DEATH OF ALEXIS. 


The grandees had heard the charge, and the confession of the 
criminal; he was the second personage of the empire, the individual 
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of all others whose actions could be the most useful or the miost in- 
jurious: he was one of its defenders; yet, notwithstanding this, it 
was in the midst of terrible war, when the country, exhausted by 
so many sacrifices, though on the point of reaping the fruits of them, 
saw Austria and the North of Europe combining, in order to snatch 
them from her: it was at such a critical moment, that, deceiving 
his father and his sovereign, he declared himself his enemy, by de- 
serting his political and military post, to throw himself into the 
arms of one of those powers, which was already jealous of the ris- 
ing glory of the Russians! 

The culprit had, it is true, been since disinherited of the empire; 
but his judges were doubtful whether his crime did not deserve 
death, as well in the eyes of justice, which look only to the past 
and the present, as in those of policy, which look also to the future. 

And, in truth, at this epoch of Russian regeneration, was not the 
still cherishing a wish to destroy it, high treason against their coun- 
try, no less than against their Tzar. 

The accuser, the tone of the accusation, and all the attendant cir- 
cumstances, gave sentence by anticipation. But, if they should 
dare to pronounce it, would Peter carry it into effect? They had no 
doubt of it. The civilization of his people was a work conscienti- 
ously undertaken: to that he had sacrificed sister, wife, a whole 
generation, and still more, and a thousand times, himself! Nor was 
it any longer a mere conception of his genius; it was already a liv- 
ing and perfect creation. They themselves made a part of the new 
nation, formed out of able foreigners, and the flower of the natives. 

And nevertheless there had existed among them, for twenty-nine 
years, a being by whom it was reprobated and abhorred; he even 
threatened to destroy it in the blood of those superior-minded men 
who had hastened from all quarters, relying on the word of the re- 
generator. The rebel, it is true, was heir to the empire—was the 
son of their Tzar; but that Tzar was their creator; he was at least 
as much their father as he was of this obstinate being, whom, dur- 
ing eighteen years, he had fruitlessly laboured to reform. 

The alternative was, indeeed, an embarrassing one! On the one 
side is a nation, his own work; on the other, was a son! Towards 
which had he the most imperative duty to perform? Whether 
ought the many children of his genius, or the child of his blood, to 
gain the upper hand! Of these two creations, whose co-existence 
was rendered incompatible by the fault of one of them, which ought 
to be sacrificed to the other? 

In truth, the question here no longer turned on a renunciation, 
disinherison, or even compulsory vows. The confession of Alexis 
had demonstrated their insufficiency! the mortal enemy of civiliza- 
tion might rise again from that religious death! It was necessary 
to join it to a political death, a physical death; in a word, death of 
all kinds! and, that barbarism might irrevocably perish along with 
this devoted victim, it was equally necessary that the greater part 
of the grandees who were engaged in that work of civilization, 
should co-operate in this great sacrifice 
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Such, no doubt, were the ideas of their master; thoscon which he 
had meditated for five months, and which he believed to be inspired 
by Heaven itself: for they knew that it was from the foot of the al- 
tar, where he had lain prostrate for several days, that he had come 
to put his son into their hands. 

They were slaves—they were judges in their own cause; and the 
flight of Alexis seemed to give to a fatal decree, dictated by rea- 
sons of state, the sanction of rigorous justice: they pronounced it. 

Let history for «a while suspend hers: attentive and immoveable, 
let her keep her eyes fixed on this inflexible and most persevering 
of all geniuses, in this giddy and rugged road. 

Alexis was condemned on the sixth of July, 1718. On the seventh, 
a report was spread, that, on his sentence being read to him, he 
fell to the ground in the most alarming state of terror, and desired 
to see his father. The latter , followed by all the grandees of the 
state and of his court, went to receive his last farewell, and mingle 
his tears with those of his son. The rest is a mystery. The Tzar 
was seen to quit with a dejected countenance the apartment of the 
unfortunate Alexis, who expired some hours after having embraced 
his father. 

Peter wept over the victim before he was immolated; he wept, 
too, over his coffin, which he himself accompanied. But the states- 
man remained inflexible in him. The ashes of his son were yet 
warm, they were still wet with his tears, when he loudly declared 
that his son, ‘the most insincere and ungrateful being that imagi- 
nation could conceive, had been justly condemned!” He gloried 
in having made the s acrifice to the love of his people, as well as in 
having banished or put to death all his accomplices. 

Four years after, fearing that, on his decease, the minority of the 
son of this victim might revive the hopes of his mother, and of the 
party of the ancient manners, he declared by a decree, (as Ivan 
III. had done in his letter to the Pskovians) ‘“‘that the reigning 
sovereign was the absolute master to dispose of the throne to whom- 
soever he pleased.” 

In fact, it was not long before he crowned Catherine; doubtless, 
with the intention of preserving, when he should be no more, the 
great work of his life, by the reign of her who had been the com- 
panion of his toils, and by her being surrounded with grandees who 
were interested in civilization. 


i(s? The Subscribers of the Journal of Health are particularly 
requested to remit early the amount of their respective arrearages,and save to 
the Publisher the labour of issuing bills and circulars. Where no orders to dis- 
continue the subscription are received, it is considered equivalent to the renewal 
of the subscription of the next volume. 
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